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‘* We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by their€reator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of bappiness.”— Dec, Independence. U .6° 
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“Itremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just. 
and that his justice eannot sleep forever.”—JEFFERSON. 
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REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued.) 


Inflammatory Proclamations of Dessalines against the French.— 
General massacre of them.—Attempt to conquer the Spanish 
part of the island. 


There was one act in this tragedy, which stamps the con- 
ductof Dessalines with the character of most flagitious 
perfidy, as well ascruelty. A proclamation was published 
in the newspaper, stating, that the vengeance due to the 
crimes of the French had been sufficiently executed, and in- 
vitiog all who had escaped the massacre to appear on the 
parade, and receive tickets of protection, after which, it 
was declared, they might depend on perfect security. As 
tbe massacre had been expected, many hundreds had con- 
trived to secret themselves; most of whom now came forth 
from their hidi s, and appeared on the parade. But 
instead of i if promised tickets of protection, they 
were instantly led away to the place of execution and shot. 
The rivulet which rans through the town of Cape Francois 
was literally red with their blood. 


The vindictive measures ofthe chief were far from being 
generally applauded, even by his brethren in arms. The 
disapprobation of Christophe was well known, though a re- 
gard to his own safety restrained him from any open oppo- 
sition. Telemaque, and another officer, expressed their 
horror at such scenes; and were punished by being com- 
pelled to bang, with their own hends, two Frenchmen then 
in the fort. The military execution, with all its enormity, 
ust be imputed to Dessalines alone. In the following ad- 
tress to the inhabitants of Hayti,” with the publication 
. which he concluded the month of April, he ostentatious- 
J claimed the procedure as his own, gloried in his superi- 
ority to the vulgar feelings which would have oppesed such 
a and evidently labored to reconcile his followers to 
18 sanguinary conduct by insisting upon its justice and ne- 
‘essity; at the same time affecting to contrast his system 
with that 
with a wantof firmness at least, if not of faithfulness, and 
warning his own 
Ciliatory plan. 

“ ae 
wid ta the most atrocious, such as were hitherto ud- 

4 + Would cause nature to shudder, have be J 
a, _ The measure of their cruelty overflowed. At 
ra caeiahal Pn has arrived, and the impla< 
lament teslt aust . co of man have suffered the pun-) 

My arm, raised over their heads, has too long delayed to 
a At that signal, which the justice of God has urged, 

ands, righteously armed, have brought 

sey the ancient tree of Slavery and prejudice. In 
me, and more especially the infernal politics of 
Peans, surrounded it with triple brass. You have 
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of the mild and humane Toussaint, charging him’ 


Successors against following the same con-; your butchers. 
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stripped it of its armor; and have placed it upon your heart, 
that you may become (like your natural enemies,) cruel 
and merciless. Like a mighty and overflowing torrent, 
that bears down all opposition, your vengeful fury has 
swept away every obstacle to its impetuous course. Per- 
ish thus! all tyrants over innocence, all oppressors of man- 
kind ! 

What then? Bent for many ages under an iron yoke, the 
sport of the passions or injustice of men, and of the ca- 
prices of fortune; mutilated victims of the cupidity of white 
Frenchmen; after having fattened by our toils, these insa- 
tiate blood-suckers, with a patience and resignation unex- 
ampled, we should again have seen that sacrilegious horde 
attempt our destruction, without any distinction of sex or 
age; and we, whom they call men without energy, of no 
virtue, of no delieate sensibility, should not we have plun- 
ged in their breast the dagger of desperation >? Where is 
that Haytian so vile, so unworthy of his regeneration, who 
thinks he has not fulfilled the decrees of the Eternal, by ex- 
terminating these blood-thirsty tygers? If there is one, let 
him fly; indignant nature discards him from our bosom; let 
him hide his infamy far hence; the air we breathe is not 
suited to his gross organs; it is the air of liberty, pure, au- 
gust, and triumphant. 

Yes, we have rendered to these real cannibals, war for 
war, crime for crime, outrage for outrage. Yes, I have 
saved my country; I have avenged America. The avowal 
I make in the face of earth and heaven, constitutes my pride 
and my glory. Of what consequence to me is the opinion 
which contemporary and future generations will pronounce 
upon my conduct? I have performed my duty; I enjoy my 
own approbation: for me that is sufficient. 


But what am I saying? The preservation of my unfortu- 
nate brethren, and the testimony of my own conscience, 
are not my only recompense: I have seen two classes of 
men, born to cherish, assist, and succor one another—mix- 
ed in a world, and blended together—crying for vengeance, 
and disputing the honor of the first blow. Blacks and Yel- 
lows, whom the refined duplicity of the Europeans Jong en- 
deavored to divide; you who are consolidated, and make 
but one family; without doubt it was necessary that your 
perfect reconciliation should be sealed with the blood of 
Similar calamities have hung over your 
proscribed heads; a similar ardor to strike your enemies 
‘has signalized you: the like fate is reserved for you, and 
the like interests must therefore render you for ever @ze, 
indivisible, and inseparable. Maintain thet precious con- 
cord, that happy union amongst yourselves; it is the pledge 
of your happiness, your salvation, and your success; it is 
the secret of being invincible. 

It is pecessary, in order to strengthen these ties, to recal! 
to your remembrance the c2,talogue of atrocities committed 
against our species; the intended massacre of the entire 
population of this isjand, meditated in the silence and sang- 
- of the cabinet; The execution of that abominable pro- 
Ject to me ag unblushingly proposed, when already begun 
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by the French, with the calmness and serenity of a counte- 
nance accustomed to similar crimes. Guadaloupe pillaged 
and destroyed; its ruins still reeking with the blood of the 
children, women, and old men, put te the sword; Pelage, 
(himself the victim of their craftiness,) after having basely 
betrayed his country and his brethrea; the brave and im- 
mortal Delgresse, blown into the air with the fort he de- 
fended, rather than accept their offered chains. Magnani- 
mous warrior! that noble death, far from enfeebling our 
courage, serves only to rouse witbin us the determination of 
avenging or of following thee. Shalt! again recali to your 
memory the plots lately framed #t Jeremie ? the terrible 
explosion that was to be the result, notwithstanding the 
generous pardon granted to these incorrigible beings at the 
expulsion of the French army? the deplorable fate of our 
departed brethren in Europe? and (dread harbinger of 
death) the frightful despot#m exercised at Martinique ?— 
Unfortunate people of Martinique, could I but fly to your 
assistance, and break yaur fetters ! Alas! an insurmounta- 
ble barrier separates us; yet, perhaps a spark from esame 
fire which enflames us, will alight on your bosoms! perhaps, 
at the sound of this commotion, suddenly awakened from 
your lethargy, with arms in your hands, you Will reclaim 
your gacred and indelible rights. 

After the terrible example I have just given, that sooner 
or later Divine justice will unehain on earth some mighty 
minds, above the weakness of the vulgar, for the destruc- 
tion and terror of the wicked; tremble! tyrants, usurpers, 
scourges of the new world! Our daggers are sharpened, 
your punishment is ready! Sixty thousand men, equipped, 
inured to war, obedient to my orders, burn to offer a new 
sacrifice to the manesof their assassinated brethren. Le? 
that nation come, who may be mad or daring enough to at 
tack me. Already, at its approach, the irritated Genius of 
Hayti, arising from the bosom of the ocean, appears, his 
menacing aspect throws the waves into commotion, excites 
tempests, and with his mighty hand disperses fleets, or 
dashes them in pieces; to his formidable voice the laws of 
nature pay obedience; disease, plague, famine, conflagra- 
tion, poison, are his constant attengants. But why calcu- 
late on the assistance of the climate and of the elements ?— 
Have I forgotten that I command a people of no common 
cast, brought up in adversity, whose haughty daring frowns 
at obstacies, and increases by dangers? Let them come, 
these homieidel cohorts! 1 wait for them with firmness, 
and with a steady eye. I abandosto them freely the shore, 
and the places where cities have existed, but woe to those 
who may approach too near the mountains ! It were better 
for them to be received by the sea into its profound abyss, 
than to be devoured by the anger of the children of Hayti. 


“ War, even to death, to tyrants?” this is my motto; 

i isi lying ery. 

“ Liberty ! Independence !” this is our rally ’ 
Generals, officers, soldiers, somewhat unlike him who 
has preceded me, the Ex-general Toussaint L’OuverTure, 
have been faithful to the promise 1 made te you, “nen ! 
took up arms against tyrapDy, apd whilst a spark of life re- 
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mains in me I will keep ‘my oath. ‘ Never again shall a 
colonist, or European, set his foot upon this territory with 
the title of master, or proprietor.” This resolution shall 
henceforward form the fundamental basis of our constitu- 
tion. 

Should other chiefs, after me, by pursuing a conduct dia- 
metrically opposite to mine, dig their own graves, and those 
of their own species, you will have to accuse only the law 
. of destiny, which shall have taken me away from the hap- 
pihess and welfare of my fellow citizens. May my suc- 
cessors follow the path I shall have traced for them! Itis 
the system best adapted for consolidating their power; it is 
the highest homage they can render to my memory. 

As it is derogatory to my character, and my dignity, to 
punish the innocent for the crimes of the guilty, a handful 
of whites, commendable by the religion they have always 
professed, and who have besides taken the oath to live with 
us in the woods, have experienced my clemency. I order 
that the sword respect them, and that they may be unmo- 
lested. 

I recommend anew, and order all the generals of depart- 
ments, &c. to grant succors, encouragement and protection, 
to all neutral and friendly nations, who may wish to estab- 
lish commercial relations in this island.” 

The most important charge exhibited in this document, 
against the French inhabitants remaining in the island after 
the expulsion of the \nvading army, is the allusion to plots 
in which, notwithstanding the mercy recently shown them, 
they are declared to have been engaged. Of the reality of 
such plots, the proclamation may be deeined very questiona- 
ble evidence; but that they were at least credibly imputed 
and generally believed by the people, may be reasonably 

presumed from this appeal to the knowledge of the public. 
Nor is there any thing incredible in the fact itself, to those 
who remember the situation of affairs, and the character of 
the supposed conspirators. The French frigates and troops 
which had taken shelter ia Cuba, were cutting off supplies 
from without, and apparently menacing the negroes with a 
new invasion from a coast within sight of theirown. And 
after their behaviour to the generous Toussaint, by whom 
they had been brought back from exile, protected, and re- 
stored to their estates, there is no favorable presumption 
due to the planters of this island, against a charge of perfi- 
dy and ingratitude. 

All this, however, #f strictly true, and that to the most 
considerable extent, could neither justify nor extenuate an 
extra-judicial military execution, and especially the slaugh. 

ter of unoffending children. 

To an American with whom Dessalines repeatedly con- 

versed on the subject of the massacre, after its perpetration, 
be chiefly used to urge the necessity of satisfying his troops 


by the death of thase who had murdered their fathers, chil-} 


dren, and friends; for that the French in general were 
chargeable with the guilt of those enormities: that as an 
encouragement to his troops in the siege of Cape Francois, 
he had promised them the plunder of the town, and the de. 
struction of the monsters within it; and that they had be. 
eome discontented in consequence of his not having sooner 
fulfilled that engagement. It seems not to have entered in- 
to his thoughts that any degree of validity which this de. 
fence might otherwise possess, must have been wholly de- 
stroyed by his subsequent promises to the inhabitants at the 
time of the capitulation: but there is little room to wonder 
at a breach of compact in this ferocious and illiterate negro, 
after the examples given to him by Le Glerc, Rochambeau, 
and the government of France. He appeared to value him- 
self on retaliating upon the French their own maxims and 
conduct, in entire contrast to what he deemed a blameable 
weakness in bis predecessor, Toussaint. 
A small detachment of French troops still retained pos- 
session of the city of St. Domingo: and the Spanish inhabit. 
ants of the eastern part of the island, who, on the evacua- 


tion of Cape Francois, had acknowledged the new govern- 


ment, bad since, under the influence of their priests, with- 
drawn thetr promised obedience, and espoused the cause of 
the French. The firstobjects which engaged the attention 
of Dessalines, after the massacre in the month of April, 
‘were the subjugation of the Spaniards, and the expulsion 





termined also on proceeding all round the coast, to exam- 
ine every station, and enforce, where it should be neces- 
sary, all the regulations he had established. 

A few days before the commencement of his journey, he 
issued a proclamation, addressed “ to the inhabitants of the 
Spanish part of the island,” upbraiding them with \their 
treachery, and calling upon them to return to their viola- 
ted allegiance; announcing his approach at the head of his 
victorious legions; inviting their submission by assurances 
of his protection and favor, and threatening to punish their 
hostility with the most tremendous vengeance. ‘* A few 
moments more, and I shall crush the remnant of the French 
under the weight of my mighty power. Spaniards,! you to 
whom I address myself solely because } wish to save you; 
you who for having been guilty of evasion shall soon pre- 
serve your existence only so far as my clemency may deign 
to spare you;—it is yet time; abjure an error which may be 
fatal to you, and break off all conuexion with my enemy, if 
you wish that your blood may not be confounded with his. 
I give you fifteen days, from the date of this notification, to 
forward your last intentions, and to rally under my ban. 
ners. You know what I can do, and what I have done: 
think of yourpreservation. Receive the sacred promise 
which I make, to do nothing against your personal safety 
or interest, if you seize upon this occasion to show your- 
selves worthy of being admitted among the children of 
Hayti.” 

On the 14th of May, Dessalines set out from Cape Fran- 
cois, by the way of the Mole, Port Paix, and Gonaives, em- 
ploying himself at the different places in repairing the inju- 
ries of war, and settling every thing that required his in- 
terference and authority. After going through the western 
and southern provinces, he proceeded on his march to the 
Spanish part of the island, with a confidence of success 
which no circumstances warranted his entertaining. His 
recent cruelty, notwithstanding the attempt in his procla- 
mation to prevent its being turned to his prejudice with 
these Spaniards, could not but have inspired them with hor- 
ror; and they were not, like Europeans, inferior from the 
influence of the climate. They were chiefly descendants of 
negroes, Or a mixture of the African race, and their num- 
bers, according to. the best accounts, at the time of Tous- 
saint’s conquest of their country, were abovea hundred 
thousand free persons, and about fifteen thousand slaves. 
The species of slavery there, was so mild that the subjects 
of it were generally and strongly attached to their masters; 
and both masters and slaves inherited a national prejudice 
against al] the inhabitants of the other part of the island. 
Dessalines laid siege to the city of St. Domingo, which 
appears to have made a more vigorous resistance than he 
anticipated. He would probably have persevered in the 
attempt, but the arrival of a French Squadron with a re- 
inforcement of troops, leaving him little hope of a speedy 
conquest, he raised the siege, and marched back again with- 
out having accomplished either of the objects of his expe- 
dition. 

(To be Continued.) 





From the Edinburgh Review. 
AMERICAN PROPENSITY TO GLORY. 


We can inform the Americans what are the in- 
evitable consequences of being too fond of glory :-— 
Taxes upon every article that enters into the mouth, 
or covers the back, or is placed under the foot;— 
taxes upon every thing whieh is pleasant to see, 
hear, smell or taste; taxes upon warmth, light, lo- 
comotion; taxes on every thing on the earth, on 
every thing that comes from abroad, or is grown 
at home; taxes on the raw materials; taxes on 
every fresh value that is added to it by the industry 
of man; taxes on the cause which pampers man’s 
appetite, and the drug which restores him to health; 
on the ermine which decorates the judge, and the 
rope that hangs the criminal; on the poor man’s 
salt, the rich man’s spice; on the brass nails ef the 
coffin, and the ribbons of the bride; at bed or board, 
couchant or levant, we must pay. The school boy 
whips his taxed top; the beardless youth manages 


a 
which has paid seven per cent. into a spoon that 
has paid fifteen per cent. flings himself back in his 
chintz bed which has paid twenty-two per cent. 
makes his willon an eight pound stamp, and ex- 
pires in the arms of an apothecary, who has paida 
licence of a hundred pounds for the privilege of 
putting him to death. His whole property is then 
immediately taxed from two to nineteen per cent. 
Besides the probate, large fees are demanded for 
burying him in the chancel; his virtue is handed 
down to posterity on taxed marble; and he is then 
gathered to his fathers—to be taxed no more, 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
To the Editor:—I hand you for publication, a translation 
of an address delivered before one of the Abolition Socie. 
ties of France, by the celebrated Brissot, nearly thirty-eight 
years ago. 
The pamphlet containing the address was lately handed 
tome by a venerable citizen, in whose possession it has 
been since its original publication, in 1789. 
Iam indebted for the translation, to an accomplished 
young lady: the execution of it, does as much credit to her 
talents, and taste, as the motive for undertaking the volun. 
tary task, of no trifling magnitude, does honor to her be. 
nevolence and good feeling. 
The work itself is remarkable for its correct views, and 
for the voice of prophecy, with which it speaks upon a sub. 
ject of vital importance to the cause of humanity, and to 
the welfare of this country. I recommend your readers to 
give it an attentive perusal. W. E. C. 
Dec. 6, 1927. 


MEMOIR 


On the Blacks of North America. Read before 
the Society of “ the Friends of the Blacks,” on 
the 9th of February, 1789. 


By J. P. Brissot de Warville. 


GENTLEMEN:—One of the principal objects of 
the tour which I have just made through the Uni- 
ted States of America, was to collect all possible 
information on the condition of the negroes in that 
part of the world; on the measures adopted, whe- 
ther it be for freeing them, or for putting an end to 
their importation; upon the actual results of these 
measures, the culture of the land, as well as the 
moral character of the negroes; on all that con- 
cerns this unfortunate and interesting part of the 
human species in general, that can serve to deter- 
mine governments as well as individuals in their 
favor. Such are the terms, gentlemen, which you 
thought proper to use, in explaining my mission (in 
the flattering letters with which you have honored 
me,) to societies like this existing in America or 
England. I am bound to fulfil your expectations, 
and if the representation which I am about to make 
you, does not entirely correspond with your views, 
do not accuse my zeal, but the unforseen rapidity 
of my journey, the multiplicity of observations 
which I was charged to make, especially on the 
political state of these new Republics; the fatality 
of particular circumstances, which have occasion 
ed my precipitate return, and my desire to com- 
municate to you immediately, the information that 
I have been able to gather. I will Jay before you 
gentlemen, what has been done in America. towards 
abolishing the trading in slaves, restoring them to 
liberty, and reforming their habits. I will me 
what have been the results of these benevolent 
forts, and finally you shall hear, what they propos? 
todo towards securing to the Blacks, the bene 

of their freedom. When the immortal Benezet r 
ployed his efforts fn abolishing the trade in negre™s 
when he preached their liberation, his reasoning 


carried conviction to all sound minds, and affects’ 
the friends of humanity. In the arheriy Nyame 
} , 


States, he raised a general cry against t 
merce; ahd each of the States received gegre 
petitions to proscribe it. It was at the time 





his taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed road; 





of th e French from the last of their strong holds, He de- 


and the dying Englishman pouring his medicine 


the Americans displayed a yigorous resistance 
against the tyranny of 


the English goverpment; ' 
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a peared inconsistent to-those men who had armed 
themselves for the defence of their liberty, to de- 

rive others of it, and the new Congress did not 
hesitate to acknowledge, that the Slavery of the 
Blacks was incompatible with the basis of Repub- 
licanism; and the several Legislatures were not 
slow in following the example of Congress. 


Three periods well characterized, mark the 
change which, in this respect, has taken place in the 
United States: ‘The prohibition of the importation 
of the blacks, their manumission, and their instruc- 
tion. All thestates have not advanced equally on 
these three points. 


In the northern and middle States, they have 
prohibited for ever the importation of the Blacks. 
In the others it is limited to a certain time. In 
South Carolina, where this prohibition was not to 
last but three years, they have just renewed it for 
three more. Georgia is the only state which has 
not followed the example of the others. And yet, 
gentlemen, when General Oglethorpe, at the com- 
mencement of this century, laid the foundation of 
the Colony, he required, he insisted, that they should 
not permit the importation of rum, or of slaves.— 
This prohibition was soon violated; they very 
soon thought the poison of spirituous liquors, neces- 
sary to repair the strength of their indolent planters; 
they soon thought that the heat of the climate, (too 
great for the whites) would oblige them to call in 
the assistance of foreign hands to cultivate the soil, 
and justify them in enchaining them. In exam- 
ining the motives which have directed the legisla- 
tures of the different states, whether it be in pro- 
hibiting their importation for ever, or in circum- 
scribing it to a certain number of years, let us be 
neither enthusiastic nor ridiculous. Without doubt, 
interest has had a great influence upon this change; 
without doubt the northern and middle states have 
adopted it with so much the more ardor and promp- 
titude as they have the less need of slaves for the 
kind of productions that they cultivate; that their 
wants are more circumscribed; and that their 
population always increasing, dispenses with the 
necessity of having recourse to foreign recruits for 
drawing from their soil a produce proportioned to 
their wants. Perhaps if South Carolina has recent- 
ly prolonged the prohibition of their importation, 
they owe this benevolent law less to humanity than 
to policy, to the observation of the legislature, that 
her citizens already owed much to the English for 
cargoes of slaves, and that another importation 
would ruin them. 

But let us be just and own that the Americans 
on the other side, are more than any other nation 
persuaded, that alk men are born free and equal; 
let as own, that they are generally ruled by this 
principle of equality; let us own that the Quakers 
who have commenced, have propagated, and still 
propagate this resolution, have been guided by re- 
ligious principles, and that they have sacrificed to 
them their own personal interests. Unfortunately 
their opinions on this subject have not yet become 
universal, Interest still contends with it, some- 
what successfully, in the southern states. A nu- 
merous party still mairtains the impossibility of 
cultivating the soil, in the southern states without 
slaves, and the impossibility of augmenting their 
humbers, without recruits from Africa. It was to 
7 violent efforts of this party at the last conven- 
rier that they owe the only article that tarnishes 

hat beautiful monument of human reason, “ The 
new Federal system of the United States.” It is 
his party that proposes to bind the new Congress, 
and to prevent it from prehibiting the importation 
‘of the Blacks, for the space of twenty years. It 
Was this party that said. in that august Assembly, 
ither sign this article, or we will make a schism.” 

. soreaight of the evils which this political schism 
Bla. produce, without softening the fate of the 
packs, forced the Convention to swerve from 
oe.great principles of universal liberty, and from 





the former declaration of Congress. It was thought 
that all that could be done, was to imitate Solon 
and to make, “not the best law possible, but that 
which best suited their circumstances.” In fact, 
gentlemen, although this article (enigmatically con- 
ceived,) may have occasioned great surprise in Eu- 
rope, which knew not the secret cause of it; and 
considerable uneasiness {o the society in England, 
ready to accuse the new Legislatures of a cowardly 
defection, (because the} were unacquainted with 
the local circumstances, which had directed them,) 
we must regard fhe general and irrevocable pro- 
scription of the Slave Trade, as near at hand 
in the United States. It results from the nature of 
things, and from the very article of the Federal 
System, which we have just quoted. Indeed nine 
States out of thirteen have prehibited the importa- 
tion of Blacks, and those of them who resort thither 
are free. Here then are nine asylums open to 
the slaves that are poured into Georgia, and that 
will be poured into the three other States if they 
revoke the temporary proscription. I donot speak 
here of the neighborhood of the Floridas belonging 
to Spain, where the negroes from Georgia take re- 
fuge, in hopes of being better treated by the Span- 
iards, I do not speak here of those vast forests, 
those inaccesssible meuntains, which make part of 
the Southern States, and where the persecuted 
Black can so easily find refuge from Slavery. On 
all sides the communication with the other States, 
and the back countries is soeasy, that it is impos- 
sible to prevent them from running away. To pur- 
sue them, greater expense would be incurred than 
they are worth; and although the free States do 
not apparently approve these endeavors to recover 
them, at the same time there is sucha horror for 
the trade, and for the act of holding them in bon- 
dage, that the master who seeks his human proper- 
ty, is always looked upon with a suspicious eye; 
and is in most instances disappointed. Here then 
is another hazard in the importation of Blacks; in 
the possibility of their escape, a hazard which may 
make their labor bought at a bigh price indeed.— 
And probably convinced by real losses of this kind, 
the planters of Carolina and Georgia will find that 
itis easier, more rational, and less expensive to 
cultivate their lands without the assistance of slaves. 
Nature in these places is opposed to Slavery. I 
have then every reason to say that the nature of 
thingsin America is against the importation of 
Blacks. Besides, intwenty years, Congress will 
be authorised to pronounce its decision on this 
trade. And without doubt, the feelings of humani- 
ty, and the calculations of reason, will glory in it: 
then nothing can stop it: it will not then be neces- 
sary to sacrifice equity to convenience: neither a 
strong opposition, nor a schism, will then be fear- 
ed. Nine States are already determined in faver 
of this measure; and the creation of the state of 
Vermont will give a new preponderating suffrage. 
The Southern States will neither be able to make 
a formidable opposition, (for they cannot counter- 
balance the North,) nor to propose an amendment; 
since to succeed in such an amendment, they must 
necessarily obtain the concurrence of nine States, 
or of at least two thirds out of each Legislature.— 
We may then look forward with certainty, to an 
entire prohibition of the importation of slaves into 
the United States, in twenty years at farthest. 


I must now speak of a crime peculiar to the 
United States, and arising from the cupidity of the 
traders in human flesh. Being unable to import 
black slaves, they have frequently attempted to kid- 
nap those who were free, and to sell them inte 
countries where a fixed price was set upon them. 
Negroes were stolen from the Americans and sold 
into the West Indies; and thus both master and 
slave were injured;—the slave particularly; be- 
cause he was made to pass from under a moderate 
anc easy yoke, to that of the most infernal tyranny. 
For at that time public opinion was not ksown, 


en 
nor were the planters thereby forced to treat their 
slaves with more humanity. 

At the conclusion of the war there were men in 
America so barbarous as to carry off women anc 
children from their country, and sell them to cap- 
tains of vessels in connexion with the Islands. Un- 
der various pretexts, Blacks were induced to go on 
board their vessels where they were cbaftnad: 
and afterwards transported to the West Indies. 
The frequent repetitions of these crimes, has exci- 
ted the indignation of the society, for the protec- 
tion of the Blacks, in America, and the Clergy have 
united with them. They have denounced these 
vile practices in all the Legislatures, and almost: 
all of them have made severe laws, to prevent this 
system of kidnapping. One of the most striking, 
was passed by the General Assembly of Connecti- 
cut, in the month of October last. This same act 
speaks of another abuse, already noticed by the 
Legislatures of Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 
That of carrying on clandestinely and indirectly 
the traffic in slaves. A merchant laden with rum, 
from Boston for Guinea, buys there, (or perhaps 
kidnaps) a number of Blacks, sells them in the 
Islands, and returns to the United States with his 
cargo of sugar and molasses. Let us give due cre- 
dit to the societies in America, who being unable to 
prevent their sale, have used all their endeavors to 
discourage it. I hada proof of this during my stay 
in Philadelphia, for the owner of part of the cargo, 
which was the produce of the trade, had great dif- 
ficulty in emp, a purchaser. His history was 
discovered, the alarm was given, and the merchant 
was every where treated with the greatest contempt, 

I come now, gentlemen, ta the laws which re- 
gard the manumission of slaves now in the United 
States. They have been treated differently in dif- 
ferent states. In New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts for instance, they have never had a law au- 
thorising slavery, and they have no slaves. There- 
fore when these states prohibited slavery, they had 
but to proclaim, that which already existed. In 
Connecticut there are afew; the austere Puritan- 
ism which reigns in this country, could not re- 
concile slavery; and their lands are better cultiva- 
ted, at less expense, and with fewer hands than if 
they had them; so that nearly all have been libera- 
ted. The children of those who are not manumit- 
ted, are to be free at the age of twenty-five; that 
is when they are able to provide for themselves. 
Such is about the condition of the slaves in the 
state of New York. Yet the slaves are more nu- 
merous, the ow og part of this Colony being 
composed of Dutch, a people who are less diposed 
than other men, to give up their property. But at 
the same time the freedom of the children is en- 
sured at a certain age. 


The state of Rhode Island was formerly deeply 
involved in the slave trade. This is not the case 
at ptesent, itis entirely prohibited, and a recent 
law of the Legislature has consecrated the ptohi- 
bition. 

In the Jerseys a considerable part of the popula- 
tion are Hollanders, and you will therefore disco- 
ver many traces of the Dutch character, which I 
have already described. The inhabitants of the 
west, are well disposed towards manumission, those 
of the east are opposed to it. But it is suspected 
that their obstinacy may be overcome, At least 
this is the opinion of Livingston, a man, celebra- 
ted for the part he took in the last change in the 
government. ‘This sentiment, he has advanced in 
a letter written to the Society of Philadelphia. He 
has set all of his own slaves free, and they were 
numerous, and is one of the most violent advocates 
for manumitting them. But knowing the charac- 
ter of his countrymen, and persuaded that nothing 
can be gained by violence, be reasons, tempori- 
zes, gives way to their interests, and does not de- 
spair of ultimately convincing, them. 





(To be Continued.) 
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From the Ohio Repository. 
GENERAL VIEWS 


Of the Abolition Society of Stark County, adopted 
at a regular Meeting, held November 3, 1827. 


Preparatory to the Abolition of Slavery in the 
United States, we apprehend it necessary for the 
real friends of freedom, the patriotic and humane, 
to make a candid exhibition of their views; in or- 
der to promote, as far as possible unanimity in 
sentiment and mutual co-operation. It seems like- 
wise important, to ascertain by free investigation, 
through what prejudice or apathy the atrocious evil 
is principally supported at the present time, that 
they may give to their combined efforts, the most 
salutary direction.— We offer no other apology for 
presenting to the public, the following concise re- 
marks. 

All arguments in support of tyranny and injus- 
tice, must necessarily be sophistical in the eye of 
reason, naked and deformed. Accordingly, no 
single pretext for holding the African race in bon- 
dage, has long sustained the execrable crime. But 
its advocates, by the Genius of Liberty, like the 
shades of the night by the beams of the morning, 
have been pursued from the mountain to the plain, 
from the plain to the valley, and hence to the caves 
of the ground. 

It was maintained, at the commencement of the 
slave trade, that ts victims were not of the human 
specie#, but a distinct, inferior race of animals, 
prepared by nature for the sphere of servitude. 
Their talents, however, and greatness of mind, 
which seemed to rise even above their opportuni- 
ties, deprived the oppressor in a short time, of this 
miserable excuse. In order to silence the demands 
of justice and philanthropy, recourse was had, in 
the next place, to precedent, and the order of na- 
ture. It was contended that there must be “ hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water,” and the ranks 
of master and slave in the very nature of things. 
The usage of every ageand nation was produced, 
in illustration of the maxim: While particular 
stress was thrown upon the statutes of Moses, and 
the practice of the patriarchs. By the increasing 
light of Liberty, and a better development of, the 
natural rights of man, has this delusion also been 
dispelled. But, unfortunately for the suffering sons 
of Africa,—for the infatuated master, who offers 
himself a voluntary prey to midaight insurrection, 
and for the nation at large, corroded by its rotten 
members—vunfortunately this fallacious subterfuge 
was not the last! For the nefarious custom is now 
defended upon the ground of necessity. And this 
we apprehend, to be the principal ground. 

This, then, is the quarter towards which Aboli- 
tion Societies, and all the force of philanthropy 
should be turned. This is the towerto which the 
public mind should be led up, in order to examine 
its strength. Controlled by such a view of the sub- 
ject, we shall enumerate a few considerations to 
which the society would respectfully invite attention. 

1. The proposition of necessity in the abstract. 

®. The assumption that slaves are legal pro- 
perty. ; 

3. The power of state legislatures, and the pre- 
cedent which some have already afforded. 

4. The artifice of the southern states, in exci- 
ting prejudice and fears with regard to the blacks; 
and strengthening themselves with funds from the 
free states. 

5. The pecuniary advantages of a system of 
free labor, and the facility aud safety of its intro- 
duction. 

6. The injustice, im possibility, and impolicy, of 
separating the two complexions in the south, But, 

7. The establishment of freedom in the south, 
a means, and the only means, of removing the co- 
lored population from the north and west. 

rom an investigation of these points alone, we 
trust it will be apparent to all concerned, or inter- 


undiscerning prejudice, mistaken self-interest; or 
fatal delusion, can advocate the impracticability of 
radical emancipation. We commence, then— 
First. With necessity in the abstract. The ad- 
vocates of this doctrine argue thus, “The present 
generation in the slave states did not introduce the 
system of involuntary servitude; they are fully con- 
vinced of its impolicy and wickedness—but it is 
impossible forthem to recede. Should the master 
have the blind humanity to manumit his slaves; 
they would recompense his kindness by the murder 
of himself and family, or carry rebellion and ter- 
ror into the other states.” What admirable logic 
is this! How naked is despotism in its hest appa- 
rel! Was the author of such a sentiment altogether 
unacquainted with the universal principle, that like 
begets its like? or was he prepared in his own heart 
to treat those persons with contempt and abuse, 
from whom he anticipated enmity and outrage? 
Yet preposterous as this doctrine must appear, it 
has met with too general reception; and has lulled 
the philanthropist, the patriot, and the christian to 
sleep. ‘Though originally the voice of shame and 
conscious gui:t, in the south, it has been re-echoed 
by the interested or the superficial, till it drowns, 
at this moment, the groans of the slave and the re- 
quisitions of humanity, from Maine to the Missis- 
sippi: But is there enough of ignorance and cor- 
ruption in the community, te hear it longer with suf- 
ferance? We presume there is not: As it is com- 
pletely calculated to expel virtue from her sacred 
dominion; while it arms vice with the sword of fa- 
tality, and the shield of predestination. It teaches 
without disguise, that preservation will result from 
injustice and outrage—but danger from equity and 
mercy.—“ That it is expedient to do evil, in order 
that good may come!” 

Secondly.—It is argued, and admitted by too ma- 
ny, that slaves are property. 

For there are men, who leaning on the laws, 
What they have purchased claim a right to held. 
Curs’d be the tenure! curs’d its crued cause! 
Freedom's a dearer property than gold! 

This is an argument which has been relied on to 
withstand legislative invention, in behalf of the op- 
pressed. It occupies the popular ground of ne- 
cessity, and is designed to have the same quieting 
efficacy, as the plea derived from danger. We 
regret that the Colonization Society, seems to feel 
and acknowledge this pretext in its broadest de- 
sign. ‘We have neither the rower nor the wiLL,” 
says Mr. Clay, in his speech before the Society, 
“to affect any one’s ProreRTY contrary to his 
wish.” How did “any one” possess himself of such 
“property,” as the sinews and bone of his equal 
fellow mortal. Did he wrest it from the just own- 
er by the strength of his own rapacious arm? or 
did he purchase it knowingly from the more ad- 
venturous robber, who commenced the unnatural 
crime? I¢ is a matter of total indifference, by 
what step the unlawful acquisition was affected. 
Liberty is the unalienable right of every man; and 
whether by violence or by villainy it has fallen in- 
to the hands of another, the original owner who is 
necessarily present, has an everlasting title to de- 
mand it. But while one man cannot, in righte- 
ousness, become the property of another, his free- 
dom is, nevertheless, the property, and greatest pos- 
sible wealth, of the individual himself; so that who- 
ever is accessary in wresting or withholding this 
invaluable possession from “any one,” bas both 
“the witt and the power to affect his property 
contrary to his wish: And unhappily, Mr. Clay, 
and the principal movers of the Colonization 
Scheme, are exerting that “will and power” to a 
deplorable extent. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that they recognize this principle of defence; anar- 
mour, which has been but too victorious against 
the march of moral feeling, light and justice. But 
gentlemen who propagate or imbibe this sentiment, 
are undoubtedly interested or hasty in the conclu- 





‘ested in the momentous question, that- nothing but’ 





sion: For 





Thirdly, If all men are born equal, and freedom 
is the natural right of all, then the security @f that 
right for all, is plainly within the sphere of Legis. 
lation. Did all the slave holders in the State of 
New York, voluntarily manumit their slaves? If 
so, the law was superfluous. But the trath is, their 
pretended ‘property’ was affected contrary te their 
wish;” which must be the case with thousands in 
all the slave states, before those states can assume 
the proud standing of their sister. It was, for 
the most part, the correct feeling and policy of 
the non-slaveholding population,. which accom- 
plished, in that state, the memorable object: 
and could the same class of citizens be brought 
to act with concert and energy throughout the 
union, they are just as capable to deliver the na- 
tion from its guilt, and shame, and danger, at the 
same time, there is no doubt but numbers of the 
more enlightened of the slaveholders themselves, 
would heartily co-operate in the measure. In 
fact, they must necessarily abandon their anti-re- 
publican policy in the south, when the north and 
the west shall cease to justify and protect them: 

Fourthly. The artifice of the southern states in 
exciting prejudice and fears with regard to the 
blacks, and strengthening themselves with funds 
from the free states, is a proof that they are aware 
of their critical situation, and might be driven, ere 
long, to the glorious alternative of justice. All 
their movements support us in this conclusion; and 
their agents, sent abroad in every direction con- 
firm it. They hatch and brood upon visionary dan- 
gers and evils, which emancipation might carry 
into the free states; and attempt, by a species of 
legerdemain, fo represent our republican interest, 
as engrafted upon their rotten trunk of despotism. 
Then, painting the fearfal increase of the oppres- 
sed, who are ready to burst from their enthralling 
chains, into the sphere of men and citizens, they re- 
admonish us that such an event, would bring ruin 
and infamy upon the nation. 

For nature form’d the negro for disgrace; 

And “ stamped upon him the indelible stigma of” 
—adark skin! And having brought us in this 
manner, to dread and despise this much injured por- 
tion of our fellow beings, they conjure us to send 
money to the slaver, that he may banish to Lise- 
riA the most enlighthened of his slaves, and pre- 
vent their increase; that he may not be compelled 
to disgrace himself and us, and jeopardize his 
country, by the acknowledgment and restoration 
of their natural rights. 


These exertions are not prompted by imagina- 
ry, but real danger—for depriving men of their 
just rights is dangerous, and not the restoration of 
them.—It 1s dangerous to drive a strong man to 
enmity and desperation by abuse, but wise, through 
kindness, to secare him for a friend;—such are the 
sentiments, however, and the habits of a majority 
among those who are bred in the lap of slavery, 
that they will not emancipate their slaves till there 
shall be no evasion.—Till they foresee, with indu- 
bitable clearness, that the day of retribution is at 
hand.—Unless they could be brought to discover— 


Fifthly.—The pecuniary advantage of Free Lae 
bor. Such a discovery would bring over the strong 
voice of self interest to the side of justice and da- 
ty, And perhaps there is no position which could 
be more readily established than the unprofitable- 
ness of involuntary labor. Estimates from unques- 
tionable data have determined it. But no higher 
confirmation of its truth could be desired, than the 
comparative decline of the slave states, and prospe 
rity of the rest. Could the master be led impart 
tially toexamine this subject, his consequent con 
viction of his present impelitic system would put Y 
flight, at once, the pretended dangers and difficul- 
ties which now oppose the infroduction of volunta- 
ry labor inthe south. Forsach wages as the plan- 
ter could better afford than the miserable allowance 
to slaves aud the hire of drivers, the negroes woul 
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commence their faithful operations to-morrow; 


ith the same order and industry which they 
anibit among us.—Would there be any difficulty 
inthis? Would there be any hazard? Are men 
less active and faithful under the stimulus of re- 
spectability and reward, than under the control of 
indignity and the lash? Will they be less orderly 
under the restraint of just and equal laws, than 
under the diction of cruelty and arbitrary caprice? 
It istoo preposterous! The experiment of our 
government, on the subject of equal rights, ought 
to have put every ideaof this nature to shame. 
We cannot believe, without the greatest effort of 
charity, that our opponents are sincere. 


Sixthly.—The scheme of abolishing slavery by 
a complete separation of the African from the Ku- 
ropean blood, in the southern states, 15 equally un- 
just, impolitic and impossible. From the moment 
thatthe aboriginal owners were ‘barbarously ex- 
pelled from the soil,it has been under the culture 
of the negroes.—They have subdued the tangled 
forest, and the deep marsh. While the whites, in- 
stead of advancing prosperity and improvement 
have retarded them by their voluptuousness and ty- 
ranny: And Providence has in equity designed 
that region for his sable children:—It must ulti- 
mately be theirs. In the first place, the constitu- 
tion of the whites is not adapted to labor in that cli- 
mate, aad they are not inured to it. Hence, to re- 
move the working class, would reduce the country 
once more to a wild, and the deer and the beaver 
would resume their old dominion. Amalgamation 
likewise, has been carried so far, as securely to de- 
fya separation. There isno complexion less pre- 
dominant than the fair. 

Again, By what agency are 2,000,000 of people, 
who have taken so strong and just root, and are 
beund by such mazy ties of consanguinity, to be 
plucked up, and removed? Can the Colonization 
Society etfect this? —While it has been conveying 
$ or 400 to Liseria, and many of them to an un- 
timely grave, there has been an increase of more 
than 30,000. The project is manifestly a dream. 

We would ask the disinterested supporters of 
Colonization, further to reflect, that the colored 
population do not, in the south, present that incon- 
gruity which they do amongst us.—It was the 
choice of the whites to introduce them, it was their 
ehoice to amalgamate; and the climate is conspir- 
ing to compile one swarthy people from the two 
extremes. The negro puts on, it is true, a more 
heterogenous aspect, in the higher latitude of the 
nen-slaveholding states. He is not willing, how- 
ever, to be colonized in Africa; and the expense 
would be insuperable, and the result probably ca- 
lamitous, if he were. It would be no less than 
dragging him from health and safety in the most 
auspicious region in the world, to the deserts of the 
burning zone; where the year is divided between 
drougot and inundation; where putrid fevers ride 
on every sun-beam; and the yells of insurgent ban- 
ditti on every damp gale of the night. So that this 
design is more than visionary—it is wicked. But, 

Seventhly, When the dark population, who will 
be the standard col@r in the extreme south, shall 
Come to the possession of their just rights; the ne- 
grees, who, from ihe scourge, have fled lonely to 
the north and west, and who live, for the most part, 
without wives and without society, will naturally, 


and beyond a reasorable doubt, return to their bre- 
thren. 


_ The question before us, fellow-eitizens, is one of 

igher importance, than any which has claimed the 
attention of this country since the revolution: And 
this, we presume, is disposing of it as heaven ap- 
pears to design; as justice and mercy dictate; and 
as philanthropy could desire.—And in recommend- 
ing their views, with a suitable deference, to the 
friends of Abolition, and the candid consideration 
of all, we would ask their most efficient co-opera- 
“on, to dispel the delusions to which we advert; to 





diffuse light, awaken humanity and develope the 


path to success. And we are happy to signify our 
full assurance, that, under a correct view of the 
subject, and with a suitable tone and direction 
communicated to public feeling, our country would 
arise, without an effort, and shake herself from 
thraldom and disgrace. 

Also, the further proceedings were had at said 
meeting, as follows: 

Resolved, As the opinion of this society, that the 
people of the district of Columbia, designed as the 
seat of our National government, ought of right to 
be free, and that no slavery ought to be permitted 
therein. 

Resolved, That a committee of three, be ap- 
pointed to draft a memorial to the Congress of the 
United States, to abolish slavery within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to circulate the same for 
the signature of our fellow citizens. 

Resolved, That a Committee of five members be 
appointed, to enquire into the probable consequen- 
ces of the Abolition of Slavery in the United 
States, by emancipation; and the probable effects 
of the continuance of slavery, in its present gene- 
ral state, in the United States, at the end of 1850, 
and of 1860. 

Which resolutions were adopted, and commit- 
tees appointed. 

Also, Dr. Thomas S. Bonfield was appointed 
to deliver an address to this society, at its next 
meeting on the first Saturday of March next, and 
William Fogle, jr. to deliver an address at its se- 
cond meeting on the 4th day of July next. When 
the meeting adjourned. 

GEORGE DOUNDAR, Prest. 

J. W. Laturor, Recording Sec’ry. 


EXTRACTS OF A SERMON, 


Advocating and defending the Religious Instruc- 
tion of the Slaves in the West India Colonies.— 
Preached before the Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, in London, April, 28, 1824. 

BY RICHARD WATSON. 
Honor all men.—1 Peter, ii. 17. 
(Continued.) 


But, if the prediction of Noah were an anathe- 
ma, and if that malediction were directed against 
the Negro races, yet, let it be remarked, it belongs 
not to the Gospel age. Here the anathemas of 
former dispensations are arrested and repealed:— 
for no nation can remain accursed under the full 
establishment of the dominion of Christ, since “all 
the families of the earth” are to be “blessed in 
him.” The deleterious stream which withers the 
verdure of its banks, and spreads sterility through 
the soils it touches in its course, is at length absorb- 
ed and purified in the ocean; ascends from thence 
in cooling vapors, and comes down upon the earth 
in fruitful showers. Thus Christianity turns all 
curses into benedictions. Its office is to bless, and 
to bless all nations; itis light after darkness, and 
quiet after agitation. The restoring and the heal- 
ing character is that in which all the Prophets ar- 
ray our Saviour; and, if partiality is ascribed to 
him at all, it is partiality in favor of the most des- 

ised, and friendless, and wretched of our kind.— 
The scythe has gone before, and, in all ages, has 
swept down the fairest vegetation, and left it to 
wither, or be trodden under foot; but “ he shall 
come down like rain upon the mown grass, like the 
showers that water the earth”—* all nations shall 
be blessed in him, and all people,” in grateful re- 
turn, “ shall call him blessed.” Well may we ex- 
claim with the Psalmist who recorded these grate- 
ful revelations, “ Blessed be the Lord, the God of 
Israel, who only doeth” these “ wondrous things, 
and blessed be his glorious name for ever, and let 
the whole earth be filled with his glory.” 
* * * a a * * 





I have said, “ to the shame of Christianity and 
Protestantism,” for in our hands, and with respect 
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to the Negro slaves, both have been tarnished; 
and if we havea due sense of the honor in which 
we ought to maintain both, even that may become 
a powerful motive to stimulate us to future efforts 
commensurate with the case, and to remove a re- 

roach which time has only accumulated. For it 
iS impossible to turn to those Colonies without 
blushing for the profession we have made of a re- 
ligion of zeal sna charity. At different times, and 
in different places, Paganism and Christianity have 
been seen in contact with each other, but under 
circumstances which cheer the spirit and elevate 
our confidence in the benevolent energy of our re- 
ligion. ‘The first ages of the church present scenes 
of this kind. Christianity was constantly extend- 
ing itself into the darkness around it; wherever it 
was intreduced, it commenced its assaulis on Pa- 
ganism, and, though spurned and persecuted, though 
frowned upon by power, and resisted by mobs and 
magistrates, it turned not away from the contest 
until it had burled down one of the proudest forms 
of established Paganism, and, in the triumph of ex- 
ulting charity, waved its banner over the mighty 
ruia.— Through ages of relentless persecution, it 
remained true to its own uncompromising and ag- 
gressive principle, till, “out of weakness, it was 
made strong,” and, by patient faith and the om- 
nipotence of love, it had put to flight the “‘armies 
of the alien.” At a lower period we see the ac- 
tivity of the same principles and affections, though 
under other circumstances. .The Paganism of bar- 
barous nations had launched itself into Christian 
lands, and wielded there the supreme dominion;—’ 
but the spirit of Christianity, though decayed, was 
not extinct; zeal for the conversion of men had 
not become an empty name; it seized upon the 
conquering Goth, and, struggling with a ruder form 
of superstition than that which pagan Rome had 
presented, at length subdued it to itself. The ir- 
ruption of these nations from the north was like a 
snow-storm from the same rude quarter, driven 
wide and distant upon fields warmed by the milder 
skies, and still reverberating the heat of but recent- 
ly obscured suns; and, wide as the drift was spread, 
it no sooner touched the soil than it began to yield 
to its influence, and the rugged wintry waste was 
speedily chaaged into a scene of refreshed verdure 








jand renovated beauty. 


If we turn to our Asiatic empire, Paganism and 
Christianity are there also.in contact; but the scene 
is instructive and cheering. There the power is 
Christian, but it resorts not to carnal weapons for 
the propagation of the faith; the idolator is not co- 
erced, and toleration of the evils which Paganism 
inflicts upon society is carried, at least to its ex 
treme limits. But Christianity is not inactive— 
Under its patronage the manly science of Chris- 
tian nations dawns upon fhe intellect of millions; 
the Scriptures pour their streams of sacred truth 
through the varied dialects of an immense popula- 
tion; and the labors of the Christian Missionary 
find a full protection anda cheering patronage in 
all the gradations of authority. 





INDIANA. 


We should infer from a pretty extensive exami- 
nation of the newspapers of Indiana, as well as 
from information derived from other sources, that 
that state is increasing in population, more rapidly 
than any other in the Union. Itis like Ohio, FREE 
FROM THE CURSE OF SLAVERY, and its 
low priced and rich soil offers inducements to the 
hard working and frigal yeomanry and mechanics 
of the eastern states, which are not likely to be 
neglected. It is estimated that in 1830—it will 
contain apopulation of $50,000. The subject of 
making a canal from the navigable waters of the 
Wabash, to the navigable waters of the Maumee, 
(thereby opening a direct communication from the 
centre of the state of New York,) is at present en- 





gaging much attention, and will be brought before 
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the next Legislature. Congress at the last session 
granted the state a large tract of land for the con- 
struction of such a canal, 
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FIDUS ET AUDAX. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1827. 
pemdlrerctence omen 
REMOVAL OF SLAVES TO HAYTI. 
The editor of the Genius of Universal Emancipation is 














about to despatch a vessel to Hayti, with a number Of} society. 


emancipated slaves, in the course of the present winter.— 
It will probably sail in February, 1828. From fifty to an 
hundred more can be taken than are now engaged; and 
such humane and philanthropic slaveholders as are desirous 
to give their slaves an opportunity to obtain their freedom, 
in a way that will be advantageous to all parties, are requested 
to make immediate application. The owners of slaves, 
who may be thus disposed, need incur no further expense 
than what may be necessary in delivering them at Norfolk, 
in Virginia. They will be received at that place, and put 
under contract to work in Hayti, for the term of three years, 
as croppers, with a sufficient guarantee that they shall have 
as much land, of the very best quality, to till as they can 
manage to.advantage, and that they shall be furnished with 
the necessary provisions, &c. &c. until they shall have had 
time to raise the means to procure the same for themselves. 
And when they shall have fulfilled their contracts, and 
repaid the sums that may have been advanced for their 


passage, provisions &c. (the terms being such, that with | 


moderate labor they can easily do this and lay up some- 
thing besides, ) they will receive land, from the govérnment, 
in fee simple, without any expense to themselves, if they choose 
to take it; or, should they prefer it, they may renew their 
contracts, or seek some other means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, in that or any other country. 

It may safely be asserted, that the terms thus offered to 
the slaves who may be permitted to embrace them, are bet- 
ter than, perhaps, bave ever been held out to the accep- 
tance of any considerable number of persons in similar cir- 
cumstances, at least in modern times. They will be em- 
phatically free, the moment they touch the soil of _Hayti— 
under the protection of a republican goveroment, composed 
of their brethren—in a land where continual summer pro- 
duces the fruits of the earth in abundance, and the rigors 
of winter are unknown—where the door is open to respec- 


tability and affluence, and the odious distinctions of preju-) 


dice are no longer felt. In short, there is, at this time, no 
place on the globe, to our knowledge, where liberated slaves 
will be better provided for (if as well) than in the beautiful 
island of Hayti, under the arrangement now made for 
them. 

Letters must be addressed (post paid) to BENJAMIN 
LUNDY, Baltimore, Maryland. 


$C Editors of newspapers, generally, who are favora- 


Africa—93 to Philadelphia—1i9 to Indiana—and 218 wish to 
stay in North Carolina. Measures will speedily be taken 
for the removal of ali who are prepared to go to the differ. 
ent places mentioned. 





' AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


The friends of this scheme appear to be increasing in 
different parts of the United States. Accounts from Libe- 
ria continue to be favorable; and the agents of the Coloni- 
zation Society are very active in spreading intelligence, 
explaining the nature of its operations, forming auxiliaries, 
and raising funds, to promote the object they have in view. 
They bhaye despatched one vessel within a sbort period, in 
which about one hundred and five colored emigrants,some of 
them emancipated slaves, took their passage for the colo- 
ny. It is said that they also expect to send another vessel 
soon, with about one hundred more. 

I have never entertained an opinion different from that 
which I first formed, relative to the propriety of giving en- 
couragement to the plan of operations proposed by this 
If we do not place too much dependence upon it, BUT 
UNITE OTHER MEASURES WITH IT, then will it aid the cause 
of general emancipation, and not otherwise. That the system 
of slavery will be abolished in the United States, by pursu- 
ing the course which that Society las adopted, alone, is one 
of the most visionary ideas that ever emanated from the 
brain of an enthusiast.—Yet the calculations of some would 
lead to such a conclusion. These calculations make a grand 
display—on paper. But means are, and ever will be, want- 
ing, to give them effect. It is easy to build theories—ima- 
ginary ‘* castles in the air’—but it is a more difficult task 
to reduce to practice schemes that embrace continents, or 
compass a world. 

Let the efforts of the Colonization Society be encouraged, 
if corresponding exertions be also made to promote other 
plans for diminishing the evil of slavery in this country.— 
But if the friends of emancipation do not bestir themselves, 
the natiou willsettle down into a state of apathy, trusting 
'toa remedy that will never effect a cure of its dreadful 

malady, and to guides who will directly lead itinto the ditch 
of inevitable destruction. 

In short, no system of foreign operations can ever remove 
this supreme curse, or eradicate this Bohan Upas from our 
soil. It will never die while we do nothing but lop off a 
few of its branches. An bundred vigorous shoots putforth, 
for every one thus *<:putated, and.we exhaust our strength 
in vain. We mustalso *‘ Lay THE AXE TO THE ROOT,”’ or we 
may just as well let it alone as to meddle with it. I would 

say, however hack it in all parts, and especially as Jow as 

|pessible. Metaphor aside, send away the slaves to every 
| point of the compass where they may obtain and enjoy their 
freedom.—Then enact laws for the gradual abolition of 
slavery, and meliorate the condition of the colored race 
among us by every possible means. This is the only effec- 
tual way by which J believe we can operate against the evil 
effectually. 

Let us dispense with our moon-shine philosophy, and 
march up to our objectin arational manner. We have no 
ume to spare—the elements of combustion are gathering in 
frightful masses—the earth beneath us already trembles 
with the labors of the heaving volcano—we are on the very 
verge of its opening chasm—and without great exertions, a 
tremendous eruption will soon convince us that it will be 
impossible to escape the vortex of inevitable destruction... 
Let us not flatter ourselves that we are streng, and ca 








ple to the abolition of slavery, by the expatriation of the} with safety, persist in the course of injustice that we are 


slaves, are particularly desired to notice the above. 





SLAVES UNDER THE CARE OF THE FRIENDS, IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
A letter from one of the agents of the society of Friends, 
in North Carolina, to the editor of the Genius of Universa) 
Pmancipation, dated the $d ult. states tWat 523 of the slaves 
under the care of the society haverecently been visited with 
the view of ascertaining their wishes with respect to emi- 


pursuing. Remember Egypt—remember St. Domingo.— 
The oppressor must be humbled, and the oppressed wil! 
wrest from his hand the rod of power. The God of Nature 
decrees it, aod nothing cao resist or counteract his almigh- 
ty fiat.—But wo to those who wait for the dreadful execu- 
tion of Nature’s universal law, in such a case! 





In giving the following extract of a charge delivered to 


gration.. There are about 100 who have not yet been visit-| the Grand Jury of West Chester County, New York, in No- 
ed. Of those consulted, 58 are not yet transferred to the| vember last, by Judge Jay, 1 must be permitted to remark, 


agevts, but this will not operate as a hindrance to their re 


-| that ifa like spirit pervaded the States who are yet cursed 


moval, when opportunities offer. There are 95 of these| by the abominable and deleterious sin of slavery; could they 
ajaves, the most of whomare expected to go to Hayti—98 to! be persuaded to imitate the conduct pursued by the great 





eee — 
State of New York, there is no doubt but the like happy re. 
sults would be experienced. In eradicating slavery, edy- 
cation preceded emancipation, and the result has been, as 
it always must be, a decrease of crime. 


“You, gentlemen, are the first Grand Inquest that has 
assembled in the county, since the abolition of slavery in the 
state—I cannot forbear to congratulate you on that even 
so auspicious to the character and happiness of our commu- 
nity. We shallno longer be shocked by inquiries in our 
courts of justice, into the freedom or slavery of a Witness 
in order to test his competency—inquiries which mock the 
professions and principles of our republican government: 
and outrage the rights of man. Within a few months, more 
than ten thousand of our fellow citizens have been restored 
to those rights which our Fathers in their Declaration of 
Independence pronounced to be unalienable; and to have 
been granted to all men, by the Creator. As yet, we have 
no reason to suppose that crimes have been multiplied, or 
the public peace disturbed, by the emancipation of our 
slaves; nor can we fear, that He who commanded us to dg 
justice, and love mercy, will permit us to suffer, for obeying 
His injunctions,” 


Our readers are referred to the very able expose of the 
Stark County Abolition Society—comment is unnecessary, 
every line speaks conviction, and no one can rise after an 


attentive perusal, without acknowledging the justice of its 
conclusions. 





The following article, says the editor of the 
New York Advertiser, from an Ohio paper, con- 
tains a statement respecting the states and territo- 
ry lying north-west of the Ohio river, that will ex- 
cite the surprise of every person whose attention 
has not been directed immediately to the subject. 
The large and important portion of the State of 
Ohio which has been called the Connecticut Wes- 
tern Reserve, was sold by the state of Connecti- 
cut, itthen being a wilderness, no longer ago than 
the year 1795. The settiement and cultivation of 
that and the adjoining territories, is probably un- 
parralleled in the history of “new countries.” As 
evidence of a rapid, and indeed unexampled ad- 
vance in wealth, resources, and enterprise, we need 
only mention the fact, that a Canal from the shores 
of Lake Erie, across the state of Ohio to the river 
of that name, has been commenced by the state, 
on its own strength, and is now far advanced to- 
wards completion. 

The writer of the article in the Ohio paper has 
not mentioned one of the most important circum- 
stances in the character of the states alluded to, 
and which has contributed as much to their wealth, 
prosperity, and respectability, as any one connec- 
ted with their history. It is the fact that they are 
free from the fatal evil of SLAVERY. Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Michigan, are all settled by free 
men—by men who own and cultivate the soil; and 
have none of the sins of slavery to labor under, 
or to charge themselves with. The benefits deriv- 
ed and secured to them from this consideration, are 
too numerous to be recounted, and almost too ita- 
portant to be fully appreciated. We have no doubt 
they meet the eye even of the traveller who 
passes through those states, and has opportu- 
nity to compare their appearance with that of any 
state, where slavery exists; and we have as little 
doubt that they are felt and acknowledged by the 
hearts and understandings of alt upright conscien- 
tious, and truly patriotic men who reside in them. 

The free and independent owners and cultiva- 
tors of the territory in which they live, and from 
which they draw their wealth, are subject to but 
few of the casualities to which communities where 
slavery exists are necessarily liable. They spend 
their days in cheerfalness, and their nights in peace- 
ful repose. They apprehend no invader, and 
dread no insurrections. They pursue their daily 
avocations without fear, and they receive the “fram# 
of their labors with gratitude and joy. Every-yeaf 
adds to their strength, and their riches; aud ‘that 
strength, and wealth give them weight, inflastee, 


(From the Ohio State Journal.) 





and respectability. 
Twenty-eight years ago, William Henry Harri- 
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son, now a Senator in Congress from this State, 
presented his credentials to the House of Repre- 
sentatives asa Delegate from the whole North- 
western Territory. What a change has taken 
lace under his eye! The fierce natives of the fo- 
rest after many a struggie, have disappeared be- 
fore the face of white men. Their shrill war- 
whoop is no longer heard to animate the heart of 
the warrior to battle, or to sound the signal of death 
at midnight to the white inmates of the cabin—their 
canoe isno longer seen to float on the bosom of 
Huron or Erie, or wend its way among the sinuosi- 
ties of the beautiful river. The council fire 1s bro- 
ken up—‘what few have survived the bloody con- 
fest with their daring invaders, have turned their 
face to the distant West, and with a sigh, bid fare- 
well to the rich valleys and hunting grounds where 
the bones of their fathers repose.— A new race now 
occupy their possessions, and the wilderness is made 
to blossom as the rose. The forest is thinned by 
the blows of the back-woodsman—villages and 
cultivated fields arise on every side—the land 
teems with population—the rivers, which felt no 
weight before but the canoe of the warrior, hasten- 
ing to battle, are now covered with freights, con- 
yeying the rich products of the West to market— 
canals and roads are constructed for eommercial 
and friendly intercourse—halls of legislation and 
justice are erected for the government of this thriv- 
ing people—and colleges, seminaries, and common 
schools, are founded, to dispense the treasure of an- 
cient and modern knowledge to their sons. 


Such is the wonderful change that has passed 
under the eye of this sole delegate of the North- 
western Territory in 1799. ‘The Territory which 
he then represented is now cut up in the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and the Territory of 
Michigan—and leaving a tract of country to the 
Northwest sufficient to form several more states. 
At that time this distrief contained about fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. The population at present fs 
over a million: and is represented in Congress by 
eighteen Representatives, six Senators, and one 
Delegate. An advance similar to this, in popula- 
tion and improvement, will perbaps never be wit- 
nessed again. 





From the Maryland Republican. 
MARYLAND. 


In the year 1755, the number of negroes in this 
state, was 46,356—The white population at that 
time being 107,208. The proportion being 2.31 
white to one negro. 

By the year 1790, theproportion of colored popu- 
lation had increased very considerably, there be- 
ing 111,079 negroes to 208,450 whites; which is 
about 1.88 whites to one egro. 

In the year 1800 the comparative numbers were 
127,649 negroes, to 221,898 whites:— Proportion 
1.75 whites to 1 negro. 

In 1810,.there were 145,429 negroes to 235,117 
Whites: —Proportion 1.62 whites to 1 negro. 

In 1820 there were 147,128 negroes, to 200,222 
whites:—Proportion 1.77 whites to 1 negro. 

The condition of the colored population of this 
state, has undergone a very material change within 
the last half century. Fifty years ago, nearly all 
the descendants of Africa within the state were 
slaves. In 1790 there were 8,048 free colored per- 
sons inthe state. Inthirty years (1820) the nom- 
ber had increased to 39,730, nearly five hundred 
percent. The increase of the number of slaves in 
the state during the same thirty years, was 4,362, 
or only al the rate of four per cent. In 1790 not one- 
fourteenth of the colored population were free. In 
1820 nearly one fourth of them were free. Be- 
tween the years 1810gand 1820, the aggregate of 
slaves actually diminished 4,204 in number, orat 
the rate of four per cent. The totat increase of 
colored population, free and slaves, in those ten 
years, were 1,599—a little ever one per cent. The 
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spirit of emancipation continues on one hand, and 


slaves are drained off in considerable numbers by 
the higher prices they command in the southern and 
south-western states. 

In Maryland the emancipated negro is not ad- 
mitted to the privileges of citizenship. He has no 
voice in the election of rulers, nor in the formation 
of laws. His property is subject like other proper- 
ty, to taxation, but he is not called upon to perform 
military duties. His person and property enjoy 
equal protection under the laws with that of the 
whites. Heis however prohibited the privilege of 
having the use of dog or guns, and is bound at all 
limes when questioned, to produce the certificates of 
his being free. When sound without them, he is 
liable to fine, imprisonment, and finally to loss of 
liberty. 

The existence of so considerable aslave popula- 
tion has been accompanied with all those deleterious 
effects upon the slate which are common to this un- 
fortunate condition of society. Free labor has been 
discouraged—Improvement, especially in agricul- 
ture, has been greatly retarded. The land has been 
exhausted and impoverished. Luxury has been in- 
dulged by thousands who could illy afford it; and 
poverty has rapidly followed its footsteps. 

(To be continued. ) 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 
Twentieth Congress.— First Session. 
Monpay, December 3, 1827. 
IN SENATE, 


The honr of 12 having arrived, the Vice President took 
the chair. The rollof Senators having been called over 
by Mr. Lowrie, the Secretary, it appeared that every mem- 
ber was in attendance, except Mr. Webster of Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. Thomas of Illinois. 

The oath of office was then administered to such mem- 
bers as having been elected since the last session, now take 
their seats for six years from the present time. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House was called to order by M. St. Clair Clarke, 
Clerk of the House, precisely at 12 o’clock, and the roll of 
the House was called over by States. 

Two hundred and seven Members out of two hundred and 
thirteen, having answered to their names, the House pro- 
ceeded to ballot for a Speaker. 

Mr. Sprague and Mr. Haynes being named Tellers, re- 
ported the following as the result of the balloting. 


For Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, ~ 104 
For John W. Taylor, of New York, 94 
For P. P. Barbour, of Virginia, 4 
' Scattering votes, 8 


Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, having received a majo- 
rity of the whole number of votes, was declared to be duly 
elected, 

_ WASHINGTON, Dec. 4. 

Coxcress.—The First Session of the twentieth Congress 
opened yesterday with the fullest attendance, in both Hou- 
ses, thatever bas occurred. In the Senate, was present 
every member but two; in the House of Representatives, all 
the Members except six. 

This early attendance shows the deep ipterest which is 
felt in the politics of the day, 

This election for the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, resnited in the choice of Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, 
by a majority of four votes, and a plurality of ten votes over 
John W. Taylor,of New York, the late Speaker. Though 
it is probable that this election did not turn exclusively on 
general politics, the result shows that parties in the House 
are pretty equally divided, Mr. Stevenson being considered, 
we believe, an opponent, and Mr. Taylor, a friend of the 
Administration. 

Considering that Mr. Taylor made a very good Speaker, 
having many excellent points for that station, Mr. Steven- 
son has reason to be flattered by hiselection. He has had 
considerable experience as a presiding officer, in the Chair 
of the House of Delegates, of Virginia; and will, no doubt 
preside with credit to himself. His situation, however, is 
one in which, we should think, he will find himself delicate- 
ly situated; and we wish that his possession of it may be as 
comfortable as his acquisition of it must have been flattering. 

As regards parties, the opposition party in the House, to 
whose compacted vote probably Mr. Stevenson owes his 
election, are we think, placed in:a predicament, the awk. 
wardness of which they will feelbefore long. The result 
of the ballot, supposing it to be followed up by a corres- 
ponding selection of Committees, throws all the responsi- 
bility for the public measures of the session off from the Ad- 
ministration and its friends, upon the shoulders of its oppo- 
nents. 

This is a singular state of things.—Nat. Intel. 

Dec. 4. At12 o’clock the President’s Message was tsgans- 
mitted to both Houses of Congress. 


Notices of Passing Events. 


“ The Herald of a noisy world.” 














DOMESTIC. 

RAIL ROAD.—We are gratified to learn that the survey 
which has been extended from this city to Ellicott’s Mills,— 
following the course of the Patapsco river, and embracing a 
distance of eleven miles,—hbas resulied in the establish- 
ment of the important fact, that the elevation in the whole 
line is only ninety-one feet, which is an average rise of but 
eight feet, three inches per mile. ; 

North River open.—The North River ts again clear of ice, 
and the navigation to Albany is now open. We received 
Saturday’s Albany papers yesterday, which were brought by 
the Steam Boat Chief Justice Marshall. Several sloops have 
also arrived.—Should the weather contioue favorable, the 
large quantity of Produce, getained at Albany, will yet 
reach this city befcre the navigation is stopped. Two years 
ago the Steam Boats ran regularly to Albany until the first 
day of January. 

The Chief Justice Marshall, Capt. Sherman, reached Al- 
bany on Friday evening, and returned to this city yester- 
terday morring with 300 passengers. 

The Swiftsure Capt. Peck, with three of the Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s freight boats in tow, laden with mer- 
chandize, arrived at Albany on Saturday, and left that place 
the same evening with three boats, each with full cargoes of 
produce —NV. Y. Daily Advertiser. 


We learn from the New York Daily Advertiser, that the 
botanic garden at Havana, which has already excited much 
attention from strangers, is undergoing important improve- 
ments. It is under the superintendance of Senor Sagra, 
the editor of the ‘* Anales de Ciencias.’’ Among the plants 
to which his attention is especially directed, are the vanil- 
Ja, indigo, cocoa, pimento, &c. Coffee he is cultivating ai- 
ter the Asiatic manner. The editor of the Advertiser just- 
ly remarks, that Cuba isa very desirable point for the in- 
vestigation of an important branch of natural history. 

We take this occasion to mention again the design of our 
ewn government in this particular, as described in the cir- 
cular lately issued from the Treasury department. Itisa 
measure especially desirable ina coufitry so essentially 
agricultural as ours, and enjoying so wide a variety of soi! 
andclimate. Every day is, in fact, developing some new 
resource in tillage or the useful arts; nor can the care of 
government be better directed than to aiding by science and 
patronage, the large bounties of nature within our limits. 

The Natchitoches (Lou.) Courier mentions that a boat 
load of jerk beef had been received there, destined for the 
market of Havana. This may become a very profitable 
branch of trade, as the pastures in the vicinity raise large 
numbers of horned cattle, and the market of Havana is con- 
venient. The vast prairies of the West will ere long carry 
ona prodigious traffic im this?eommodity. The Courier 
adds, that the different products of that district are all of the 
first quality in their nature, The tobacco, though little is 
made, is sold in almost all the European cities. Improve- 
ments begin to gain ground in the culture of Cotton; and it 
is contemplated to introduce the sugar-cane. Bordering too, 
in amanner, on the Spanish provinces, it participates in 
the commercial intercourse now carried on between the two 
countries. There is a trade of some extent in fur, peltries, 
mules and horses, with the Indians. —Balt. Amer. 


FOREIGN. 


Mexico.—The editors of the New York Gazette acknow- 
ledge the receipt of Vera Cruz papers to the 15th ult. by 
the ship Virginia. 

By a decree of the Mexican Congress of October 16, all 
Spanish Ecclesiastics are ordered to leave the country, and 
all the property in their convents to be forthwith delivered 
up to the Mexican Ecclesiastics. They are by the decree 
forbidden to remove any thing but their own personal 
effects, 

Captain Collins, of the Virginia, states that all Spanish 
subjects had been ordered to Mexico, in consequence of 
which they had become alarmed, and were embarking for 
the United States and Great Britain. 

The Mexican Sol of November 6, says, that the Jast mail 
from Valladolid brought information that the famous Mejiah 
had, with others, escaped from prison on the Sist of Octo- 
ber, forthe purpose of joining Vasquez. There was, in 
consequence, a great deal of excitement, and the political 
authorities were about to take into consideration the state 
of affairs. The editor remarks that the public firmness of 
the Sovereign Congress in January 1824, should serve as a 
salutary Jesson and glorious model in the actual circum- 
stances of the case. why 

A convoy, with two millions of dollars, left the city of 
Mexico, on the 6th of November, for Vera Cruz. 

Brigadier General D. Pedro Vaidivieso bas been appoint- 
ed minister of the Supreme Tribunal of war and marine in 
place of Gen. Bonilla. lg 

A letter from Puerto Cabello of Oct. 26th received in 
New York, via Curracoa, says—‘* The country seems to be 
in a disturbedstate. All the Spaniards have been ordered 
to leave in fifteen days, under pain of death, which bas ve- 





ry much excited the public mind; but it is generally be- 
heved that some of them will be permitted to remain.” 
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Was rising on their land, though set on this. 
—Scourges and frowns above them; and they fear’d 
To look on all the fierceness that were seen 

In savage eyes, inhospitable climes, and bloody whips. 


There lay a child whose hair had been adorn’d 
With fairest flow’rs of Afric’s wilderness, 
Now half its locks were torn, and strewn upon the shore. 


A lover there—a royal youth far-born— 
His home, his kingdom, friends and crown resign’d. 
The marks upon his cheek the only siga 
Of royalty, and they half-hid with clotted blood. 
But worse than all, than home and kingdom lost— 
His bride betroth’d in chains beside him lay— 
The arms, whose tenderness had bound him, 
Cold bands bad wrung—cold, cruel iron, 
Reckless as the grave, icy as death— 











Yet soon death’s well pois’d dart is sent, 
And we the debt must pay. 


Will you, my friend, when far away, 

Recall those hours you’ve passed with me; 
And oft at evening as you stray, 

Think, how 1 wish myself with thee? 





Cause and Cffect. 


A prister was leading a bachelor’s life 

For he would not, or could not, procure him a wife 

Industrious and prudent, he cut but few capers, 

Printed pamphlets, blank greetings, and weekly news. 
papers, 

On a newspaper day, a friend happened to call, 

While creak went the press, and thump, thump, wen! 
the ball; ; 

On the part of the sheet he was casting his eye, 

Which tells us who marry and also who die; 

Then says to the printer, ‘“‘ Unless my eyes fail, 











Literary Department. 


‘¢ It is the gift of Poetry to hallow every place in which it 
moves; to breathe round nature an odour more exquisite than the 
perfume of the rose; and to shed over it a tint more magicalthan| Like death it struck his heart to look on. 
the blush of morning.” —Speechless the youth sat by; and though 

— Speechless, he smil’d—with eyes averted long, 
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The Depths of the Sea, 


Depths of the fathomless sea 
What do ye hold in your caves? 


While a crystal brook he knew not flowed them by— 
He smil'd to see the wave at liberty— | 

Then turn’d again and fix’d his eyes upon his love. 
Again he mov’d but such a look he wore 

In his dark eye which famine, pain had sunk— 

I thought the wretch on whom that glance was fix’d 


Your impression, just thereabouts, looks rather pale," 
‘« Who would’nt look pale,” replies Type, “in this case 
With marriage and death staring full inhisface 
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Motionless hearts that bounded free, 
And many a costly argosie, 
That gallantly rode your waves? 


Yes! motionless hearts are there! 
And many a glassy eye— 

And many a gem of price ye bear, 

Ingots of gold, and spices rare, 
That in the salt wave lie. 


Oh! if the dead could speak, 
Whata tale might ye unfold! 
Of the roaring surge, and the blanching cheek, 
Of the crashing mast, and the one wild shriek, 
As the waters over them roll’d. 
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Would see it till the fatal day of doom— 

And even then—for ne’er was frown, nor curse, 
Nor @ashing steel, nor hell-invented rack, 

So horrible to see, so hard t’ endure. 

I turn’d and said, "tis true—a smile may be 

More keen assassination to the soul, 

Than all that wrath can vent in word or deed— 
Judgement her meed inflicts with smile and sword. 


O’er such a scene as this oppression sat: 
Gold was his throne, his footstool was a rack; 
His bloody ’scutcheon on the dripping wall, 
Pictur’d in whips and fetters, iron bands 
For arms and uecks of men and new-born babes, 
Laid curiously in forms significant, 

The field was gules with blood: the crest a skull, 
The monarch wore a magnet in his crewp, 
That pointed ever at Peruvian coasts 

Gold was its star—a mine its northern pole— 
No other substance could its tendence change, 


The weary sailor sleeps 
In your beautiful coral bowers— 

The polar star its night ward keeps, 

But he heeds it not—and his loved-one weeps 
As she counts the lingering hours. 





The cheek of beauty is there, 
But its blush hath faded away— 
The sea weed wraps what was once so fair, 
And the water snake twines with her flowing hair, 
As tho’ it but mock’d her decay. 


The speaking eye is dim, 
That flash’d with its glance of light— 
The ‘dea drank of life’s cup, while joy bathed its 
rim, : 
But its long draught of bitterness was not for him— 
And the pride-curl’d lip is white! 


The young and the old are there, 
The coward heart and the brave— 
Those to whom life in her morning shown fair, 
And those who were wasted with cankering care, 
The freeman—the tyrant—the slave. 


The infant is there, with the light 
Of his innocent smile round his brow; 
ile Jaugh’d when the foam on that pitiless night 
Curl’d o’er the rude wave with its sparkles of light— 
But his blue eye is slumbering tow. 


And there is the beautiful bride 
Still entwin’d in her Jover’s last grasp; 

The warrior rests with his foe by his side, 

And the mother yet seems in her matronly pride, 
To enfold that fair boy in her clasp. 


Ye depths of the billowy sea! 
How many a tale of fear, 
Of the plunging corse, and the mutiny, 
And the blood-red banner of piracy, 
Could ye tell to the shuddering ear. 


And of how at the dead of night, 

The captive burst his chain, 
And with one glance atthe moon’s fair light, 
For ever sunk from bis tyrant’s sight— 

And the wave roll'd on again. 


Oh! ye are a changeless mystery— 
The heaven’s are wreath'd in fame, 
And the dark is toss’d on the raging sea, 
* Or the sunbeams smiles with its breezes free 
Bat ye are for ever the same. 


Philadelphia, 11 mo. 16th. 


Emity. 





From Freedom’s Journal. 
‘She Oream.—a VRAGMENT 


~~~ And fierce oppression in my dream I saw— 
His victims bound in fetters at his feet; 

Their eyes bent to the ground—their faces dark, 
And deeply dyed with ebon, though the sun 

That branded deep his mark upon their face, 





Save the attraction that it own’d to blood— 
Blood! human gore! When that was interpos’d, 
The magnet dipp’d and wander’d from its mark. 


The wearer smil’d and oft he turn’d to see 
How firm his seat was fix’d, how strong it stood; 
Kingdoms he counted, in whose pow’rful aid 
His heart could trust; and monarchs were his friends, 
This call’d he right—because no voice could rise 
T’ accuse his deeds, and scarce an eye could weep, 
But they were quench’d and stifled with a sword. 
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AGRESTIS. 





From the same. 
Impromptu, 
ON THE DEPARTURE OF 


Propitious be the gales that waft thee, 
To southern clime, to peaceful home, 
Thy smile, perhaps, may never greet me, 
Or friendship tempt thee, here again to roam. 





oF 


Could I but once more meet thine eye, 
That ever beam’d witb fond delight, 

That kindly look when I was nigh, 
Seems now to meet me gay and bright. 


I muse til] fancy brings thee near, 
Though boundless oceans do us sever, 
Jturn to gaze on one so dear, 
And find thou’rt gone from us forever. Harner. 





Frieudshtp. 


Joy cannot claim a purer bliss, 
Nor grief a dew from stain more clear 
Than female friendship’s meeting kiss, 
Than female friendship’s parting tear. 


Soft o’er the mountain’s purple brew, 
Meek twilight draws her shadowy grey, 

From tufted wood, and valleys low, 
Light’s magic colors steal away. 


Yet still, amid the spreading gloom; 
Resplendent glow the western waves, 
That rojl o’er Neptunes coral eaves, 
A zone of light on evening’s dome. 


On this lone summit let me rest, 
And view the forms to fancy dear; 
Till oo the ocean’s darken’d breast, 
The stars of evening tremble clear. 


Though life’s gay morn in peace is spent, 
No clouds obstruct the way; 





Authorisen Agents, 


The following named gentlemen are authorized to act as 


agents for the Genius of Universa] Emancipation, in their 
respective sections of country, viz. 


Wm. A. Tyson, Ellicott’s Mills, Ma. 
Abner M. Plummer, Newmarket, do. 
Jacob Janney, Washington, D. C. 

Daniel Bryan, p. m. Alexandria, do. 

Post Master, Leesburg, Va. 

Daniel Stone, rp. m. Waterford, do. 
Samuel Brown, Winchester, do. 

Jona. Taylor, jr. Loudoun Cowtty, do. 

S. R. Jones, Brooke County, d. 

Richard Mendenhall, Jamestoun, N. C. 
Thos. Moore, vp. m. New Garlen, do. 
Samuel Hill, rv. m. Orange Caunty, do. 
M. Long, p. m. Long's Mills, do. 

B. D. Rounsaville, Lexington, do. 
Thomas Lundy, Surry Couny, do, 
Benjamin Swaim, New Salm, do. 

Rev. H. M’Millan, Chesterville, S. C. 

P. Carey, Esq. p. m. Yorlville, do. 

James Jones, Greeneville, Tenn. 

Rev. William Mack, Colembia, de. 

Wm. Bryant, Nashville, do. 

John A, Henry, Washington County, “Arkansas. 
Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebenon, K 
Alexander Reynolds, Hart County, do. 
Rev. J. T. Crow, Smeckville, Ia. 

Theron Brownfield, Glumbia, Jil. 
Hooper Warren, Esq. Springfield, do. 
Post Master, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William Lewis, Harrisville, do. 

Jehu Lewis, Brownwville, Pa. 

Wilham M’Keever, West Middleton, do. 
Wm. Baldwin, Cookstown, do. ‘ 
James Mott, (No. 45, Front Street,) Philadelphia. 
Wm. P. Richards, Wilmington, Del. 
Richard Lundy, Burlington, N. J. 
Mahlon Day, Pearl Street, New York. 
Rev. N. Worcester, rp. m. Brighton, Mass. 
Rev. L. D. Dewey, Sheffield, do. 

Wm. B. Bowler, Port-au-Prince, Hayli. 
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